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RECENT ACCESSIONS 



A CCESSIONS OF POTTERY.— Mrs. 

/ \ Abraham Lansing has recently 
/ \ added seven interesting pieces to 
■* the collection of Anglo-American 

pottery which she presented to the 
Museum two years ago. The new gifts 
are the work of various Staffordshire pot- 
ters of the early nineteenth century and are 
decorated by the transfer-printing process 
with American landscapes and patriotic 
emblems in characteristic flowing blue and 
white. An example of the famous "Wash- 
ington and Lafayette" plates, made to com- 
memorate the second visit of Lafayette to 
this country in 1824, is noteworthy; but be- 
sides this the new pieces include a "Fifteen 
States" plate, a teapot with the American 
eagle and shield, a plate with a view of Tren- 
ton Falls, a cream jug showing the Catskill 
Mountains and the Hudson River, and two 
small cup plates, one decorated with a view 
of the Battery and Castle Garden. 

A Wedgwood chocolate set of five pieces 
of blue and white Jasper ware has been re- 
ceived as a gift from Mr. Ferdinand Her- 
mann. The set is of a design particularly 
liked by the great potter himself and re- 
served for special pieces made during his 
best period. D. F. 

Conder Fan. — A painting for a fan by 
Charles Conder, recently shown at the ex- 
hibition of that artist's work in the gallery 
of the Berlin Photographic Company, has 
been bought by the Museum. It is repro- 
duced in Jules Meier-Graefe's Modern Art 
and, having been painted about 1896, 



dates from the short period, between 1892 
and 1898, when the artist's fragile genius 
was at its best. Like his other fans it is 
executed in watercolor on silk and has 
never been mounted for the purpose for 
which it was designed. 

The title is the Spanish Piazza. At the 
left a lady in yellow is dancing, and back of 
her is a cavalier with a red cloak. They are 
languidly watched from the opposite side of 
the fan by several ladies in opal-colored cos- 
tumes. In the center between the two 
groups is a distant building with columns. 
Above it, supported by flying cupids, is a 
medallion with a sunlit landscape wherein a 
lady stretches out her hand to her reclining 
lover. The border is an ornament of fes- 
tooned pearling at the upper edge and an 
architectural coping with a purple car- 
touche below. 

The qualities of Conder's art find their 
most fitting embodiment in his decorations 
for fans. Within this difficult shape his 
fancies and dreams are more spontaneously 
expressed than when he is distracted by the 
innumerable possibilities of an unrestricted 
panel. Just as certain early French poets 
chose fixed forms, the ballade or the ron- 
deau, for their apparently untrammeled 
expressions, Conder chose the form of the 
fan; and like them his message tells of the 
charming distractions of life, of its carnivals 
and festivities. He makes no effort to ex- 
press reality in his scenes. His people are 
masqueraders or at most actors in a charm- 
ingly staged divertissement. 

Charles Ricketts has named Conder as 
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one of the most exquisite personalities in 
modern art. He was endowed with the ex- 
otic delicacy which was not uncommon to 
many of the Romanticists of the late nine- 
teenth century, and his peers are Whistler, 
the de Goncourt, Mallarme', and Verlaine. 
To the latter he has remarkable similarity. 
Without dissent he might have subscribed 
to Verlaine's creed in L'Art Podtique, and 
verses from the Ariettes Oubliees and the 
F§tes Galantes are the most fitting com- 
mentaries on the delicate creations of the 
painter. For both the poems and the pic- 
tures are charged with subtleties and fugi- 
tive harmonies that vanish if one approaches 
them rudely. B.B. 

Gift of a French Fan. — In the charm- 
ing fan presented by Mrs. Edward Lucke- 
meyer the Museum has acquired a beauti- 
ful example of the art of the French fan- 
makers dating from the second half of the 
eighteenth century. The mount, painted 
in gouache color, shows allegorical figures 
of the arts and sciences grouped before a 
central figure seated on a dais. At the left, 
a group of four represents Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Religion, and History, while at 
the right are Music, Art, Astronomy, and 
Sculpture. In the foreground and on 
either side are amorini. At the edge of the 
mount above each guard are cartouches 
enclosing Chinese garden scenes with figures 
surrounded by floral sprays and scrolls, 
which are extended and form a delicate bor- 
der in gilt tracery, a decoration suggesting 
that found in French faience' of the same 
period. The sticks and guards are of 
pierced ivory carved in medallions sur- 
rounded by delicate scrollwork. The rivet 
is studded with a turquoise. The fan will 
be placed with the collection of laces. 

F. M. 

Reproductions of Irish Antiquities 2 
■ — We have recently imported a notable list 
of Irish antiquities, among them three bells. 
The form of the bells, which were numerous 

'Petit vase, 1790, Collection of Faience lent 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, and Rouen ware 
of the same collection. Wing of Decorative 
Arts, Galleries 15, 16, 17. 

2 Bulletin, Vol. 1 1 ., p. 73 and Vol. 1 1 1 ., p. 5 1 . 



in Ireland, is that of simple cattle bells, 
adapted to ecclesiastical purposes. The 
bell of Clogher was said to have been pre- 
sented by Saint Patrick to Saint MacCar- 
than, first Bishop of Clogher, in the fifth 
century and was formerly preserved in the 
Church of Donaghmore, Co. Tyrone. It is 
inscribed PATRICI, and the date, 1272, but 
the inscription is later than the bell. It is 
of iron bronzed, with a handle of bronze. 
The other two bells, one found in the Barony 
of Middle Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, in 
1863, and the small one with a double ring 
top, of which the locality where it was found 
is not known, are of bronze. All three bells 
are deposited in the Royal Irish Academy 
Exhibit in the National Museum. 

The Irish drinking-cup, used by the Chief- 
tains on festive occasions, is made of crab- 
tree and covered over with silver ornaments. 
It stands on four legs; the inscription on top 
of the cup reads thus: Ufo the son of 
John the son of Magnus Prince of man the 
grandson of Leahia Macgoynail trusts in the 
Lord Jesus that their works (his own and 
those of his Ancestors will obtain mercy) 
O'neil Oimi made this in the year of God 
nine hundred and ninety three. 

It is now in the possession of McLeod of 
McLeod, Dunvegan Castle, Isle of Skye. 

The Cumdach or Shrine of Stowe Missal 
was made between the years 1023 and 1052 
and contains the manuscript belonging to a 
Munster church. It is made of a box of 
alderwood, covered first with plates of brass 
upon which are wrought silver plates, some 
of them gilt. There are also parts where 
gold panels are attached. It was discovered 
in Germany by the late John Grace of 
Nenagh, Ireland, an officer in the Austrian 
service, about the year 1784. It was ob- 
tained by the late Dr. O'Conor from the 
family of Mr. John Grace and is now the 
property of the Earl of Ashburnham and 
deposited by him in the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, Dublin Museum. The translation 
of the inscription on the reverse side reads: 
The blessing of God on every soul accord- 
ing to its merits, Pray for Druchadh, son of 
Brian for (the) King of Ireland and for Mace 
Raith, descendant of Dounchad, descen- 
dant of Laccan of the family of Cluain who 
made this, Pray for nain, descendant 
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of Cat for whom it was made and for 

Andot ■ — — laig. 

On the obverse: 

Pray for Philip for the King of 

Ormond (by whom) this relequay was 
covered and for Aine for his wife, Dom- 
hnall O'ToIari arranged me. Pray for Gil- 
larnadan descendant of Macan, the succes- 
sor by whom this was covered. 

The Shrine of Saint Manchan, "supposed 
to contain the relics of Saint Manchan, Ab- 
bot of Leth, in King's Co., Ireland, who died 
A. D. 664, and whose bones were en- 
shrined A. D. 1 166, is formed of wood, and 
in form resembles the roof of a house or 
chapel, oblong in plan; the sides meet in a 
ridge, and the ends are gables. It measures 
24 inches long by 15 inches broad, and 19 
inches high. On each side is a cross 17 
inches by 16 inches, composed of five bosses 
or hemispheres elaborately ornamented, and 
united by arms, each of which contains 
four plates of enamel; the ground of the 
enamels is yellow, and a pattern is formed 
on each side by lines of red. The patterns 
are chiefly composed of straight lines, and 
several of them bear much resemblance to 
Chinese or ancient Mexican decoration. In 
texture and color these enamels closely 
resemble those which ornament the fine 
bronze armlets in the British Museum, 
found at Castle Drummond in Perthshire. 
Above and below the crosses were figures of 
men, about 6 inches in length. Originally 
it would seem there were nearly fifty of 
those figures, but now only ten remain. 
These present many remarkable peculiar- 
ities in dress, arrangement of the hair, etc. 
One carries a small axe, two a short hooked 
stick, and one a book. Below these figures, 
and in the corresponding position at the ends 
of the shrine, are rows of enamels of the 
same character as those that decorate the 
crosses, and strips of bronze elaborately 
pierced and engraved are placed at each 
angle; the ends are covered by triangular 
plates, ornamented in the same style. 

"The ornamentation of these plates and 
strips, as well as of the hemispheres of the 
crosses, is formed by interlaced figures of 
animals, sometimes quadruped, sometimes 
biped, but never winged. The metalwork 
throughout was richly gilt. The whole 



rests upon four bronze feet, and rings are 
fixed at the corners through which poles 
might be passed for the purpose of carrying 
the shrine in procession." 1 

This shrine is preserved in the Chapel of 
Boher, Lemanaghan, King's Co., Ireland. 

A Processional Cross made of brass and 
gilt soldered together was found in 1871 near 
Ballylongford, Co. Kerry. The translation 
of the inscription reads: Cornelius, son of 
John O'Connor, chief of his sept, and Juli- 
(a)na, daughter of the Knight, caused me 
to be made by the hand of W(i)lliam (the 
son) of Cornel(i)us. June IV., MCCCC- 
LXXIX. "Of the maker of the cross, 
William, son of Cornelius, unfortunately 
nothing is known. Some animals and a 
piece of simple plait or knot-work are in- 
serted in the inscriptions." This cross is 
now in the Royal Irish Academy Exhibit in 
the National Museum. 

The Burgho Chalice was found by a 
laborer near Tullamore, King's Co. This 
silver-gilt chalice was sold at Christy's for 
the sum of $ 1,000 to the late Sir Samuel 
Montague. It has since been on view in the 
Dublin Museum. The inscription on the 
chalice, translated reads: Thomas de 
Burgho and Grace O'Malley caused me to 
be made in the year 1494. It is interest- 
ing as an example, perhaps the only one, of 
a dated Irish chalice. 

The situla cup was found in the year 1877 
in a bog on the lands of Cavancarragh, Co. 
Fermanagh, and is now in the possession of 
the man who found it. It is called by the 
old people in the north of Ireland "Boown 
Og," and is supposed to be fifteenth cen- 
tury work. 

The standish box is made of brass, finely 
engraved with the arms of the Goldsmith 
Company and is now in the possession of 
that company in Dublin. It was presented 
to the Court of Goldsmiths in the year 
1700. 

We now branch off to the mace of the 
Irish House of Commons, which is silver- 
gilt and made by John Swift of London in 
the year 1766. This handsome historic 
mace was, in 1801, when the Parliament of 
Ireland was united to that of Great Britain, 
retained by the Rt. Hon. John Foster, last 

'Early Christian Art in Ireland, Stokes. 
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speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and 
is now in the possession of his descendants. 
The Hunterston Brooch was found in the 
autumn of 1830 on the estate of Robert 
Hunter of Hunterston, West Kilbride, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland. It is of silver with fine 
gold panels let in the spaces, and is supposed 



to belong to the eighth or ninth century. It 
is in a remarkable state of preservation 
in the National Museum of Edinburgh. 
The Runic inscription on the back trans- 
lated reads: This brooch belongs to 
Olfriti. 

J.H. B. 



NOTES 



CORPORATION MEETING.— 
The regular meeting of the Fel- 
lows of the Museum was held in 
the Board Room on Monday, 
February 19th, at half past four o'clock, the 
First Vice President, Joseph H. Choate, 
being in the Chair. 

The Secretary read an account of the 
activities of the Trustees for the year end- 
ing December 31, 191 1; a report from the 
Treasurer was received, and there were 
addresses made by the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Edward D. Adams, 
and the Director. After the formal meet- 
ing, tea was served by a committee of 
ladies, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. 
Robert W. de Forest, and Mrs. Edward 
Robinson. 

Meeting of the Trustees. — At their 
regular meeting, held February 19th, the 
Trustees elected three outgoing members 
of the Board in the class of 191 2 to suc- 
ceed themselves as the class of 1919. These 
were Messrs. Joseph H. Choate, Howard 
Mansfield, and George Blumenthal. 

The following officers and committees 
were re-elected: 



FINANCE COMMITTEE 



J. Pierpont Morgan 
Joseph H. Choate 

Robert W. de Forest 

Howard Mansfield 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



President 

First Vice President 
Second Vice President 
and Secretary 
Treasurer 



ex-officio 
J. Pierpont Morgan 
Joseph H. Choate 
Robert W. de Forest 
Howard Mansfield 



William L. Andrews 
John L. Cadwalader 
Daniel C. French 
Henry Walters 
William C. Osborji 
Edward D. Adams 
John W. Alexander 
George Blumenthal 



Edward D. Adams 
George F. Baker 



Henry Clay Frick 
The Treasurer 

{ex-officio) 



AUDITING COMMITTEE 

George A. Hearn 
Harris C. Fahnestock J. P. Morgan, Jr. 

The sub-committees appointed by the 
President were announced at this time. 
One of these, the Committee on Educa- 
tional Work, takes its place for the first 
time in the regular list. 

Membership. — At their recent meeting, 
the Board of Trustees elected to the mem- 
bership of the Museum the following per- 
sons: Joseph Pulitzer, as a Benefactor, 
in recognition of his recent legacy of 
$500,000; as Honorary Fellows for Life, 
Auguste Rodin, both in recognition of his 
gifts and as an expression of the esteem in 
which he is held, and Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water, for his numerous gifts and loans; 
and as Fellows in Perpetuity, Helen 
Miller Gould, in recognition of the benefit 
received through her valuable gift of the 
Murch Collection, and Johnston de Forest, 
a grandson of the first President of the 
Museum, John Taylor Johnston. 

Renaissance Portrait Head. — Mr. 
Grenville Lindall Winthrop has lent to the 
Museum an important bronze bust of the 
Italian Renaissance period. This portrait 
head, on exhibition in Wing F., is consider- 
ably larger than life-size and probably rep- 
resents Marcus Aurelius. Imitations of 
classical works were not uncommon in the 
Renaissance, particularly in its later de- 
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